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Written for the Bouquet. 
THE DEPARTED YEAR. 


‘And thou grey voyager to the breezeless sea 

Of infinite Oblivion—speed thou on! 

Another gift of time succeedeth thee, 

Fresh from the hand of God! for thou hast done 
The errand of thy destiny, and none 

May dream of thy returning.’—W uiTTiER. 


Tue Year has fled. Spring with its fragrant breath, 
And Summer with its long and quiet days, 

And cooling waters, and deep forest shades, 

Wooing us from the city’s burning heat, 

With their beguiling murmurs—and the soft, 

And hazy sky of Autumn, with its rich, 

And mellow sunshine, hanging like a mist, 

Qn the far mountain tops—these all are gone, 

And Winter with its chilling breath has come— 
Asad memento of our own decay. 


The year has fled, and with it, in its swift 

And noiseless flight, bright youth and hoary age 
Have vanished from our view—A change has eome 
O'er every form of nature, from the dark, 

And cheerless regions of eternal ice, 

To farthest India, and the “ rich Cathay.” 


Young hearts that leaped with gladness, and bright eyes, 
Through which the fullness of youth’s joy flashed forth,‘ 


When the first morn of the departed year, 

With many a burst of joy was ushered in ; 

Have left the scenes they loved, and with the year, 
Borne on the swift, returnless wings of time, 

Have gone to the unknown, and shadowy world, 
Of the undying spirits of dead men. 

‘Tis well at such a time, to turn our thoughts 
Back on the scenes of the departed year— 

To think of those who lived and moved with us, 
Rejoicing in the fullness of their strength— 

Why have they died? Did not their pulses beat 
As joyously as ours? and in the light, 

Elastic vigour of their youthful step, 

Saw we the slow, and secret hand of death! 
Should we have chosen them from out the throng 
Of strong and healthful men to droop and die— 
Why have they died? Were not their hopes as bright 
As ours who live ?—did they not dream of long, 
And happy years to come in the fair world ? 

Did they not gaze on the eternal depths 

Of the unbounded sky, with awe as deep, 

And an all nameless reaching of the soul 

As infinite as ours? and when the spring 

Shed its rich fragrance on the balmy air, 

Loved they the sunny hill-side less than we? 

And the rich music of the first bird’s song— 

And all the glories of the springing year, 

Were they less dear to them, that they should change 
Their Beauty for the darkness of the tomb? 

But they are gone, and we who live may hear 

A warning voice rising from their low graves, 
Which bids us to be ready. 


Who ean tell 
What scenes of joy or sorrow, ere the year, 
So beautiful in its coming shall be past, 
May be our portion—Let us joy that Hope 
‘aes promise of bright days of bliss to come. 
January 1, 1833. Arr. 





PRIDE. 
Wuarever nature has in worth denied, 
She gives in large recruits of needless pride ; 
For as in bodies, thus iu souls we find 
What wants in blood and spirits swell’d with wind; 
Pride when wit fails, steps up in our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense.— Pope. 


iserved to be valued, and of which a parent might 
| well be proud. 
advantages for improving it had been good, and she 


and though we shall not pretend to call her a beauty, 
/yet in her presence beauty appeared contemptible. 


complexion, or gracefulness of the form, but her ac- 


/ness was real and unaffected. It flowed not from self- 
|ishness and deceit, but from a sincere desire to pro- | 
|mote the happiness of others. With the afflicted, 
| her feeling heart was ever ready to sympathise, and 
her soothing tongue poured into their wounded bo- 
|soms the balm of consolation. She smoothed the || who had just graduated, and commenced studying a 
| pillow of the sick, and administered to them true) profession with an elder brother of his, an eminent 











Written for the Bouquet. Emma was a great favorite of her uncle’s, and it 
was to him she was indebted for the advantages of 
her education. From the age of 12 to 18 years, she 


resided most of the time with this uncle of hers in 


EMMA GRANDISON. 


A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


|Emma Granpison was the only child of her widowed | Boston, and enjoyed the same advantages with his 
'mother, and we may almost say, she was her only | °WM daughters, which were the best that money could 
j, treasure, for she in reality possessed little of this 
| world’s wealth. 


procure. After this period Emma resided some years 
with her mother, and spent the chief of her time in 
teaching a select school of young misses. In this 
employment she gave universal satisfaction. Her 
pupils adored her, and their parents confided their 
daughters to her care, with the most unbounded con- 
fidence. 


But Emma was a jewel which de- 
She possessed a superior mind, her 
had not neglected them. Her person was agreeable, 
Her uncle frequently solicited her to come 
to Boston and engage in a larger school, alleging that 
she was in too small business, as her qualifications 
‘tted her for moving in a higher sphere. But Emma 
was reluctant to leave her mother, besides her views 


Her chief beauty appeared not in the color of the 


complished mind beamed in her intelligent eye, and 


'the law of kindness dwelt upon her lips; the rose of _ were humble and unaspiring, and she was happy and 
| health and activity, adorned her cheek, andthe smile 
| of cheerfulness lighted up her whole countenance. 
|| Her appearance was interesting, and the sweetnessof of her uncle’s invitation, and through his influence 
|| her temper, her amiable disposition and gentle man-| obtained the place of Preceptress in one of the most 


contented in the station she then occupied. How- 
ever, her mother advising her, she at length accepted 


ners, could not fail to secure her the esteem of all 
her acquaintance. She was polite, and her polite- | 


noted schools in Boston. This station she kept for 
three years with much credit to herself, and satisfac- 
tion to her employers. 

It was during the first year of her residence in 
Boston at this time, that she became acquainted with 
Frederick 8 , @ young man of uncommon talents, 
engaging manners, and prepossessing appearance, 





comfort, and although her pecuniary resources weie 
small, the cause of charity never found her empty |; It happened that Emma passed directly by the 
handed. During a revival of religion in her native | office of Mr. 8 , in her way to and from school, 
village, she became hopefully pious, united with the and Frederick seeing her daily, had the curiosity to 
church, and was considered a bright example of her) inquire who she was, and where she resided. It was 
profession. not long before he had an opportunity of being in- 
Mrs. Grandison (the mother of Emma) had expe-| troduced to her at a tea-party, and was much charm- 
rienced much reverse of fortune: she had known) ed with her appearance and conversation. He re- 
wealth and prosperity, and she had also seen poverty | quested the honor of attending her home, and from 
and adversity. When she first settled in life, her! that time called now and then at her uncle’s. Though 
prospects.were (to human appearance) very flatter- | he did not immediately make his addresses to Emma, 
it was evident that she was the object of his visits. 
in the State of) Her cousins rallied her upon the subject, but she had 
He was very prosperous in his busi- | no such thought herself, and observed that it was 
ness, and wealth seemed to flow in upon them like a | much more likely to be either of them. When Fred- 
river. | erick at length made his suit particularly to her, she 
It happened that Mr. Grandison was bound in a|! hesitated whether she should accept his visits or not. 
large sum for a gentleman who had formerly been || His company was agreeable, but there was one thing 
his patron, and he failing, Mr. Grandison had the || wanting which Emma thought of great importance, 
whole debt to pay. This was a heavy loss and in- | and that was religion. 
volved him in considerable difficulties. \| Her uncle however received him with much cordi- 
About two years after this, Mr. Grandison was ta- || ality, and seemed to countenance his visits, and her 


| 


Attorney at Law. 





iug. Mr. Grandison was the most considerable mer- 
chant in the large village of 
Connecticut. 





| 


ken ill of a fever, of which he died in three weeks, | own inclinations being in his favor, her scruples at 
leaving his affairs very much deranged. His creditors || length gave way, and Frederick § , became the 
seized upon his property, and as is frequently the || accepted suitor of Emma Grandison. 

case, it was sold for much less than its real value. | Frederick had indeed much to recommend him ; he 
Mrs. Grandison and her little Emma, (then scarcely | was from a very wealthy and respectable family ; 
three years old) were in danger of being turned out \ possessed a fine exterior, a cultivated understanding 
of doors. But she had a brother in Boston, who gen- | and refined taste ; his conversation was elegant and 
erously redeemed her large, elegant house, with a|| instructive ; persuasion seemed to dwell upon his 
part of her farm, and gave his sister the use of it; || tongue, and itis no wonder that he so completely 


retaining it at the same time in his own hands, to|| gained the warm, confiding heart of Emma. Freder- 











keep it from her creditors. ick had visited her nearly a year, when a vacation 
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of six weeks in her school, gave her an opportunity 
of visiting her mother, and shedetermined to improve 





other at intervals when Mrs. Althorp’s illness would | 


allow it, and an acquaintance and friendship was | 


ii 
Frederick at first defended Emma, but his brother 
| became more and more bitter against her, and even 


it. Frederick proposed accompanying her home, | formed, which we shall see in the sequel was of last- | | threatened to turn him out of doors if he persisted ; 


and Emma gladly accepted his offer, for she wished | 
her mother to become acquainted with him. He had || 
solicited her hand, but Emma had declined giving him || 
an immediate answer, as she could not think of form. | 
ing a connexion of such lasting consequence, without | 
consulting her mother. 

It was on a beautiful morning in May, 
took the stage in company with Frederick, for her 
mother’s residence in the State of Connecticut. Not 


| 


a cloud was to be seen in the sky, and all nature seem- || soul and body. 


ed fair as her own bright prospects; her light heart 
danced to the breeze, and she felt happy in the ex- 
pectation of reaching the next day, her own native 
village—of meeting w: ‘th her dear mother and the 
associates of her childhood. But toward evening 


an accident occurred which brought a cloud over the | 


sunshine of the morning. In descending a hill one 
of the wheels of the coach suddenly gave way, and 
the driver unable immediately to stop his horses, the 
carriage and passengers were overturned, and dragged 
to the bottom of the hill, Shrieks and confusion en- 
sued. Providential'y no one was killed; but the wife 
of a young clergymen, by the name of Althorp, (who 
with her husband was in the stage) was considerably 
hurt. She was removed to a public house about half 
a mile distant, where medical assistanc? was speed- 
ily procured. Emma felt much interested in the 
misfortunes of her fellow passenger, and spent the 
greater part of the night by her bed side. In the 


course of the evening Mr. Althorp retired to another | 


room to write to their friends, and Emma embraced 
the opportunity to have some conversation with his 
wife. She found Mrs. Althorp possessed a cultivated 
mind, and a pious, affectionate heart, and could not 
but feel more and more interested in her welfare. 
They were recently married, and were then on their 


way to the State of New York, where Mr. Althorp | 


had been ordained a few weeks before. | 

After Mr. Althorp came in, he read achapter in the 
Bible, and addressed the throne of grace with much 
fervency ; he seemed in his element; his wife, his 
congregation, and the salvation of souls every where, 
was the burden of his prayer; and Mrs. Althorp join- 
ed with her whole heart and soul in it. Happy pair, 
thought Emma, they can lift each others minds to 
God ; and a damp came over her spirits as she reflect- | 
ed that she could not expect this from her Frederick. 
Emma retired to rest at a late hour, but the events of 
the day prevented her sleeping. She could not bear 
to think of leaving Mrs. Althorp the next morning, 
without a female friend to attend her, as she might in 
the hurry and bustle of a tavern be in some measure | 
neglected. She resolved therefore, (if it should) 
meet the mind of Frederick) to stay with her two or 
three days. 

The next morning Mrs. Althorp was worse, and. 
the Doctor expressed his fears that she would have a 
course of fever. 
ever to leave her, and immediately communicated her | 
wishes to Frederick. He made no objection to her! 
staying, observing that he would in the intezim visit 
a classmate of ia a few miles distant. 


‘This was just as Emma could have wished, and | 


she informed Mrs. Althorp of her intention of re- 
maining with her, (if it was agreeable) until her 


friends might have time to arrive. Her offer was 


gratefully received, both by Mr. Althorp and his wife. | 


Emma accordingly stayed with them three days, and 


had Mrs. Althorp been an own aren: she could haa 


have been more assiduous in hor 


They had much interesting conversztion with oa 


that Emma |: 


| shine. 


Emma now felt more reluctant than | 


| ing consequence to Emma. 

Mrs. Althorp continued to grow worse, and on the || | 
second day was very dangerously sick ; but she had 
‘her reason perfectly, and seemed much resigned. | 
She endeavored to comfort her husband, assuring him | 
‘that in the event of her being taken away God would | 1 
provide for hin. 

Mr. Althorp was borne down with anxiety and || 
' sorrow, but his resort was to the great Physician of} 
He was not negligent in the use of) 
means, but at the same time felt the necessity of | 
looking to God fora blessing on those means. He | 
was much in prayer, both with his wife and in private. | 
He seemed like wrestling Jacob, and finally prevailed 


| like Israel. 
| On the third day Mrs. Althorp’s syinptoms were | 
more favorable; and towards evening they were | 
aladdened by the arrival of her parents. 
~ The next morning Frederick returned and as Mrs. | 
| Althorp continued better and had now a mother to) 
/ watch over her, Emma felt that her care was no long- | 
‘er necessary, and she was desirous of proceeding on | 
their journey. As there was no stage on that day, | 
| Frederick procured a private carriage, and after ta-| 
| king an affectionate leave of Mr. Althorp and his 
wife, (from whom she received profusion of thanks) | 
she found herself once more journeying towards the 


home of her childhood. 
| They had a pleasant day's ride, and about sunset 
arrived in her native village. Emma had been absent | 
a year, and the smiles of her acquaintance which | 
greeted her from the windows as she passed, showed | 
| how welcome was her return. 

| Her heart beat high with satisfaction as she came 
| in sight of the well known mansion, and was met at 
| the gate by her anxious mother. 


| 


Frederick was in- | 
| troduced, and received with the politenees and famil- | 
|iarity of a near relative; and after spending two days | 


'|in this happy little family, he returned to Boston and 
i] 


resumed his studies. 
| Emma passed her time very happily amidst the | 
| circle of her friends, and in visiting her favorite walks, | 
which were rendered doubly dear by absence. : She | 
| had nothing to embitter her enjoy ments ; she was at | 
that period of life, when our hopes are bright, and | 





our anticipations of the future delightful, far surpass- || 


ing reality, even if we should be so fortunate as to| 
attain the fancied good: but how seldom are the, 
‘dreams of youth realized ; disappointment lurks be- 
neath the flowers, and ere we are aware, stings us to 
the heart ; or admitting that we arrive at the summit | 
of our wishes, we find that there also, the thorns and 
thistles grow, and the clouds of sorrow roll ; whereas 
at a distance we see nothing but flowers and sun- 
Thus it was with Emma; her imagination 
presented to her view only the bright side of things, 
“upon which her innocent mind continually rested. 
But to return to the thread of my story; time | 
agreeably spent flies soon; and thus it was with’ 
Emina. The vacation was past, and she took leave | 
of her friends and returned to Boston. Frederick | 
was more assjduous than ever in his attention to her, 
and finally obtained her consent to a union, as soon | 
as he should complete his professional studies. 
About this time Mr. S 
| of his brother's 





, came to the knowledge | | 
visiting Emma, and expressed his | 

disapprobation of it in the strorgest terms. 
surprised, he said, 


He wa 
that Frederick should have any 
serious thoughts of marrying a poor country girl, and! 
_ advised hima to look out for a match among families | 
of his own standing in society. 


ihe at length assured him that he had no motiye ; in 
going there, but to spend an idle hour when he wishea 
to — from his studies. 

Mr. S inveighed so much against Emma tha! 
| Frederick himself began to think, after a while, that 
she was rather beneath him; but he had gone too fay 





to get off handsomely ; besides he had been at much 


pains to gain her affections and consent to marry him, 
and could not think of leaving her at once and giv. 
ing up what he had so long and so anxiously sought; 
his regard too for her was such that he could not 
think of acting dishonorably even if it was possible, 
which he had no reason to suspect, as her conduct 
had always been dignified and virtuous; but he re. 
solved at all events to possess her, and as he never 
really had any good principle at heart, it was no very 
difficult thing for him by degrees to bring his mind to 
the determination of becoming a villain, if he could; 
and he was not without hopes of success; he had 
confidence in his own art and address, and he knew 
too the hold he had upon her heart ; he knew that 
she loved and trusted him, and this was the clue 
which he hoped to succeed; she is (thought he) a 
poor girl, and if any thing shou'd happen, a thousand 
dollars will make her ample amends for any injury 
she may sustain on my account. Long and ardu- 
ously did he pursue his designs, yet carefully conceal- 


| ing them from the unsuspecting Emma, like the wily 


fisherman, who while he exhibits his bait conceals 
the hook. 

But can we believe it 1—the gentle Emma at length 
became his victim ; not however until they were on 
the very brink of marriage; the wedding day was 
fixed, and even their dress was prepared. But Fred. 
erick, after he had accomplished his purposes, found 
no difficulty in inventing pretexts for putting off their 
wedding ; he urged that it would be much to his ad. 
vantage, to wait a few weeks until he was settled in 
his business. 

Emma had relinquished her place in the school, and 
was at her uncle’s, waiting until the wedding should 
take place, when she expected to visit her mother 
with the husband of her choice. 

Weeks passed and even months, and though Fred- 
' erick was still attentive, yet he seemed to evade the 
subject of their marriage. Emma was uneasy—un- 
happy ; not that she suspected the perfidy of Freder- 
ick; she could not admit such a thought ; but with 
her innocence, her peace of mind had fled; she felt 
herself a guilty being in the sight of God, and un- 
worthy of any favor from him or fromm her friends.— 
The cheerfulness which had always animated her 
countenance was gone, and in its place appeared 3 
| cloud of anxiety. Her friends noticed the change, 
but supposed it proceeded froin ill health, or any thing 
but the real cause. They knew that her marriage 
was postponed for some reason or other, they hardly 
knew what, but they forbore to question her upon the 
; subject. 

To add to Emma’s distress, she found she was 
likely to become a mother :—at the thought. of this 
she was well nigh sinking, and embraced the first 0 
portunity to communicate her fears to the guilty - 
with whom alone she could converse upon the subject 
and urged the immediate fulfilment of his engage 
ment. 

Frederick received the news with a coldness and 
indifference which amazed her; and as to the pet 
formance of his engagement, he said he did not feel 
himself bound to fulfil it under such cirgumstances ; 
that he had no assurance he was the father of her 
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child; it was as likely to belong to somebody else ; ~ the landlady ; she was in a crowded public house, | After some little conversation Mr. Althorp prayed 
snd he could not subject his family connexions to the} and it seemed impossible to render her that accommo- | with her and retired. The next morning he again 
jsgrace which must follow. | dation which she needed. Something however must || visited her in company with his wife. Emma was 
Emma was shocked beyond the power of utterance ; or be done. . | asleep when they entered the room. Mrs. Althorp 
she sat in mute, tearless agony, and Frederick pro- It happened that a Mrs. B. a widow woman who | stepped to the bed, and as she leaned over hera tear 
weded. You know Emma that I love you, and belonged in the village, had come passenger in the | found its way down her cheek and dropped upon the 
though I cannot marry you, I am willing to provide || stage with her from Albany, and offered to receive | pale forehead of Emma. 
for all your wants, and shall ever rejoice to see you | her into her house, provided she could be removed | 
happy- So saying, he handed her a note of one ‘thither, it being nearly half a mule. 
thousand dollars. There being no other alternative, Emma was re- i They were both much affected ; as soon as Emma 
Emma flung it from her with indignation ; a tor-| moved to the house of Mrs. B. and during the same could speak, she said, spare yourself, my dear friend, 
wat of tears came to her relief. O cruel, cruel| night became the mother of a female infant. The || those tears, for the guilty, fallen Emma is unworthy 
Frederick she exclaimed, thus to add insult to the || little innocent breathed a few hours, and then closed | of them. 
wrongs you have done me! IT am lost—ruined—un- | its eyes forever upon this world. | By no means, returned Mrs. Althorp ; you was to 
done ; but it shall never be said that Emma sold her-!| Emma was very sick, and it was expected she | me an angel of kindness, when we were entire stran- 
gif for money. The reason you have alleged for | would not long survive ; her reason had fled, and the | gers, and can I now withhold the tear of friendship ? 
got performing your engagement, is a groundless one, j unhappy girl was insensible to every thing around her. | The utmost I can do for you, will not cancel the debt 
for you know to your own satisfaction, and I call || No one knew who she was, or where she was from, || which I owe. 
Heaven to witness, that I have not spent a moment in | but her appearance could not fail to interest the at-; Mrs. Althorp spent the forenoon alone with her, 
private with any man except yourself, for more than | tendants in her favor. Though she was weak and | and learned from her own mouth the whole history of 
two years, The dreadful idea now forces itself upon || feeble in the extreme, yet she talked almost inces- | Frederick’s villany, which had brought her to the 
ny mind, that you have all along been acting a de- | santly ; her language was wild and incohe.ent, but it | situation in which she then was. 
eitful part; but how can I believe i? Alas! you) was enough to melt a heart of stove. At one || 
have treachcrously obtained my heart, my all, and moment she would address herself to Frederick, ex- 
now you would leave me alone to bear the disgrace || 
andiniquity of us both ; how could I expect this from | 
you! Omy misplaced confidence—how have I erred! 
Where was ny prudence? And now where shall I 








This awoke her, and the 


first object that met her eye, was the benignant form 
of Mrs. Althorp. 








1 
i 
| 





Mrs. Althorp sympathised with her in al] her sor- 
rows, aid rejoiced that Providence had directed her 
postulating with him in the most moving terms, and | to that place, that she might once more have an op- 
reproach him for his perfidy; at another she would || portunity of seeing her, which she had never expect- 
lament her guilt, and the wound she had brought upon || ed, as her own health was such as to preclude all 
the cause of her Redeemer ; again she would beg the | hope of ever again visiting her native place ; she felt 
hide my guilty head? ‘The grave alone presents a re- | forgiveness of lier friends, and endeavor to comfort | she said, that she had probably but a little time for 


fuge, and there methinks I must soon arrive. At the | and reconcile her mother; frequently ejaculating the |, this world; she had never enjoyed health since the 


| ‘ Pay 
judgment bar of God you ard I must soon meet, to | most earnest prayers. || stage accident, but had been troubled with a pain in 
answer for this and for every other sin of our lives, 


The circumstance of Emma’s arrival in the village, 1 her side, followed by a cough, with hectic fever and 

ind O remember, that though you may for a while) soon spread, and the next morning she had many to} general debility, which admonished her that death 

escape with impunity, the just judgment of God, will | visit her whom curiosity orsympathy excited. Among} could not be far distant. 

one day overtake you. | the rest was the wife of the mimister, though in the, Emma’s health improved gradually and in four 
Frederick was abashed and confounded: he could jast stage of the consumption, and so feeble as to be || weeks from the time of her arrival in the village, she 

nothold up his head in presence of the injured girl, scarcely able to walk. She was admitted into the || was able to s:t up and walk about her room. She 

forhe knew he deserved her reproaches; he was, room, and went up to the bed side of the insensible 

moved at her sorrow, and was almost resolved to | sufferer. 

marry her, but the fear of his brother kept him back, || 

and he took a hurried leave. 


now felt it her duty to write to her friends, and inform 
‘them that she was yet alive. It was a task from 
O Emma !—exclaimed Mrs. Althorp (for it was | which her pen recoiled, as she must necessarily re- 
she) and grasping her hand, she sunk upon the bed, || veal her guilt and shame, but she knew it could not 
This was their parting interview. Emma after- | beside her, overcome with emotion. be kept a secret, especially from her mother and the 
wards wrote him a most pataetic letter, but he hard- Surprise and consternation seized every one pres-, family of her uncle. She therefore addressed a letter 
ened his heart, and thus closed their correspondence. | ent. Mr. Althorp was in an adjoining room, and | to her uncle, informing him where she was, of the 
Hercup of sorrows: now seemed full, but she kept hearing his wife’s exclamation, immediately came in, || perfidy of Frederick, the cause of her elopement, &c. 
them as much as possible to herself; striving to ap- | when he found that the interesting stranger was re-|/andentreated his forgiveness; adding that as soon 
pearcheerful in the presence of her friends, whilst ally no other than their much esteemed friend, Emma | as her health would admit, she should return to her 
iet pillow was nizhtly steeped by the bitter tear: she | Grandison, ,|, mother, and spend the rest of her days as retired as 
knew not what to do; she could not long remain at Mrs. Althorp soon recovered and attempted to | possible ; that it behooved her to live a life of peni- 
heruncle’s, without exposing her situation, and she | conyerse with her, but Emma knew ler not, and could | tence; and her chief satisfaction would be in endeav- 
could not bear the thought of carrying her sorrows | give no rational answers to her anxious inquiries. |! oring to make the declining years of her mother, 
tome to her mother’s dwelling, and be a witness of | ‘The doctor advised that Emma should be kept as quiet | happy. 
the grief which it must occasion her. She therefore | as possible in order that her deranged mind might re- About three weeks after Emma left Boston, Mrs. 
lingered’ at her uncle's, perplexed what course to cover its original tone of rat.onality, as upon that de- || Grandison arrived at ber brothers, and, on inquiry for 
take, until she was more than six months advanced. pended all hopes of her life. || her daughter, was amazed to learn that she had left 
Emma now viewed it high time for her to take some || The physicians orders were obeyed, and visiters ‘| there three weeks before. Her brother’s family were 
decisive step; she accordingly put up her money and | were denied admittance. Mr. Althorp called again || no less astonished, for they doubted not but she was 
m2 clothing in a small traveling trunk, and left ‘in the afternoon to inquire how she was, and learned || with her mother all this while. 
her uncle’s, as they supposed, to go home to her | that her reason had returned, but she was too weak \| Mrs, Grandison’s brother went immediately to the 
mother’s. But this was not her intention. She took || to converse much and he doubted the propriety of | stage office, to see if he could there learn any thing 
the stage for—she knew not, and cared not whither, || making himself known, as it might be an injury to! respecting her; but it was so long since, that they 
ifshe might but get far away from all her friends | her in her feeble state. Her attendant however in-| did not recollect whether she had really taken the 
ind acquaintanee. er troubles made her alinost | formed her that their minister was in the other room, | stage or not. 
reckless of her fate ; she did not expect to live and | and asked her if she would like to see him. O yes, || On his return home, his wife expressed her suspi- 
thought itof but little consequence where she dicd. | replied Emma, I am a guilty creature, and much need |, cions of the cause of her elopement; she told Mrs. 
She proceeded in the stage to Hartford, from thence |) his prayers. | Grandison, that had it been almost any one else she 
? Albany, and so on through the interior of the State || Mr. Althorp came in. Emma knew him: and} should not have doubted her situation sometime be- 
New York. ‘while surprise held her almost breathless, he advane- || fore, (for indeed it was manifest enough,) but she 
ed, and kindly taking her hand, expressed his satis- 1 could not think any such thing of Emma. One thing 
faction in being permitted to visit her in her affliction, {| she knew—that some secret sorrow had for months 
—— at a stage-house, in the western part of New | and in having it in his power to contribute in any | preyed upon her spirits, and though she had not known 
York she was suddenly taken very ill. No one knew || measure to her happiness. Emma burst into tears,| Frederick to visit her of late, yet he might have had 
the cause of her illness, but a physician was imme- || and informed him that she thought hersclf entirely |) a hand in conveying her away. 

'tely sent fur, who soon made her situation known | among strangers. Frederick was immediately consulted, but he knew 


Rn such swift journeying was too much for the 
*eble health of Emma. After putting up one eve- 
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nothing about it, and was no less amazed than her 
friends at her strange disappearance. He was indeed 
horror-struck ; his conscience accused him of being 





ins in Boston, that Frederick was paying his address- | 
es toa lady of high birth and fortune, and it was 
thought that it would be a match. This, though it 


not only the destroyer of her happiness, but perhaps|! brought a silent pang to her heart, she quickly dis- 


of her life. He however hurried to scenes of dissi- 
pation, and strove to erase her from his mind. 
The feelings of Mrs. Grandison can better be ima- 


gined than described. She was a widow, and Emma | engagement, prepared to visit her acquaintance in the | 
| State of New York. 


was her only child—her only earthly comfort—the 
dependance of her old age; and to part with her in 
this way, seemed like burying her alive. It was in- 
deed more trying than if she had watched by her 
sick bed—witnessed her death—and really followed 


‘| missed as an affair in which she was no way con- | 


| 


| 


cerned. 
At the expiration of the year, Emma, faithful to her 


She took the stage, and on ar- 


‘riving at the stage office in the village, walked on 


| foot tothe house of Mrs. B. where she was received }| 
‘with the kindness and affection of a sister. 


her to the grave. She would have traveled the streets | 


inquiring for Emma, had her friends or her strength || 


permitted it; but as it was, she could only walk her 
| should be placed over the grave of her little Emma. 


room and wring her hands in anguish. 
Her friends endeavored to comfort her, assuring 


her that all might vet be well, and Emma might re- | 


turn. No pains were spared to obtain some trace or 


intelligence respecting her, but in vain, and things 
remained thus when Emma’s letter arrived. This 
brought welcome news. 


Mrs. Grandison would have flown upon the wings 


of the wind to meet her daughter. She insisted upon 


taking the stage immediately, but her brother knew 


she was unable to ride, and urged her to wait a few) 
days, and he would go with her in his own coach, and | 


fetch the runaway home. 
with reluctance) and at the expiration of a week, 
which seemed to hera month, they commenced the 
journey. 


On the fifth day after leaving home, they arrived | 
at the house of Mrs. B., and inquired for Emma; but | 
| commended Emma to her husband before her death, 


she bad gone to Mr. Althorp’s, about a quarter of a 
mile distant, to spend a few days before she left the 
village. 

They therefore drove on to the house of Mr. Al- 
thorp. 


She consented, (though | 


She 
learned that her dear friend Mrs. Althorp, died, a few 
weeks after her leaving the place. 

The next morning Emma visited the church yard, 
and there she found the stone which she requested 


Not far distant was the grave of her friend Mrs. Al- 
thorp; a beautiful white monument marked the place 
where she lay, and a weeping willow had recently 
been set by the side of it. mma spent some hours 
in this silent, sacred place, and in imagination, held 
converse with the dear departed. 

On returning to Mrs. B’s she found Mr. Althorp 
there. He met her with a cheerful smile, and after 
an hour's conversation, rose to depart; but before 
taking leave he requested a private interview with her 
in the evening. Emma was surprised, and blushed as 
she assented. Mr. Althorp called that evening ac- 
cording to appointment, and during the week which 
she spent in the village made her three visits. In 
short, a bargain was concluded between them, and it 
was fixed that their marriage should take place in 
three months from that time. Mrs. Althorp had re- 


as one who would more than fill her place, notwith- 


| standing her misfortune, which she thought might be 


Emma was sitting near the window, and saw | 
them coming; she thought it was her uncle’s equi- | 


page ; but could it be possible? And there was Char- | 


ley, his coachman; she could not be mistaken. It is 
my uncle, my dear uncle she exclaimed, and flying to 
meet him, fell at his feet the moment he alighted. 


overiooked, considering the circumstances which at- 
tended it. 
Emma returned home and made the necessary pre- 


parations, for changing her situation. Mrs. Grandi- 


son was well pleased with the choice of a husband 


| which her daughter had made, or rather as she said, 


with the choice which an overruling Providence had 


He raised her and clasped her to his bosom; by this_ 


time her mother had alighted, and she ran to embrace 
her. 
and daughter. 


Tears were the only language of both mother | 


made for her. 
At the time appointed, Mr. Althorp arrived at the 
residence of Mrs. Grandison, and Emma became his 


| bride. At the earnest request of Mr. Althorp and 


Their meeting was mote like that of the returning 


Prodigal with his Father than any thing else. The 
friends of Emma met with a welcome reception from 
Mr. Althorp and his wife. The next day they return. 


ed to Mrs. B.’s, and remained there two or three days, | 


in orderto recover from the fatigue of their journey, 
and give Emma time to make preparation to return 
home with them. Emma had found many dear 
friends in this village, where the scene of her trials 
had been laid, and it was hard to leave them. She 


promised that she would make them a visit, in a vear 


from that time, if her life was spared, as she should 
have a desire to visit the spot where her little babe 
was buried. She requested them to erect a small 
white marble over its grave, with the inscription of 
“Emma” upon it, which they promised should be 
done. She then took leave of them and returned 
with her friends to Boston. But she was not content 
to remain there hardly for one day, as every thing she 
saw brought to her mind scenes of happiness and sor- 
row, both of which it was painful to dwell upon. She 
therefore immediately returned home with her mother, 
and it was in the retiremeut of her dwelling that 
peace once more began to dawn upon the mind of 
Emma. 

Not mary months after, she learned from her cous- 


Ht 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Emma, Mrs. Grandison broke up housekeeping and 
removed with them to the state of New York, where 
she lived very pleasantly in the bosom of this happy 
family. 

About two years after Emma’s marriage she became 
the joyful mother of a promising son. Soon after 
this she made a visit to her friends in Boston. 
expected to find that Frederick was married, and living 
in all the pomp of affluence and grandeur. But not 
so. After his affair with Emma he became a dissipa- 
ted character, and though it was kept a while from the 
eyes of the public, it came out soon enough to pre- 
vent his marriage, and his intended bride had long 
since discarded him. 

About the same time Mr. S 
Frederick, died, and he having nothing to restrain 
him, became a notorious gambler and drunkard. His 
large fortune was soon spent, and he had a short 
time before Emma visited there, disappeared from 
Boston, and gone no one knew whither. E. F. 8. 








Great are his perils in this stormy time, 

Who rashly ventures on a sea of rhyme; 

Around vast surges roll, winds envious blow, 

And jealous rocks and quicksands lurk below: 

Greatly his foe he dreads, but more his friends; 

He hurts me u.ost who lavishly commends.—Churchill. 


She | 


, the brother of! 


From the Boston Literary Magazine 
| NATURAL SCENERY. | 
| THERE can hardly be a more interestin 
enquiry, than the cause of that difference which ex 
ists in the dispositions and habits of men, and owe 
constitutes that peculiarity of character which distin 
| guishes one nation from another. In a former mone 
ber, we attempted concisely to point out the connec. 
tion which holds between the sensible and intelleetua| 
worlds, and that even our most abstract ideas were 
essentially derived from the natural objects presented 
to our contemplation. We shall now briefly investj. 
gate the principle of early associations, as instrumen. 
tal in forming the after habits of life ; or, in other 
words, the influence of natural scenery upon the fee], 
ings and passions of the heart. 


& subject of 


In youth, when the habits are yet unformed—when 
the mind is tinged with that enthusiasm, whose ve 
excesses we look upon as highly wrought dreams 

5 ’ 


which will soon wear away into the more sober hue of | 


reality ; in youth, every impression becomes deeply 
seated upon the heart, and perhaps, more than we are 
aware, mingles with the perceptions of our after years, 
And in what pursuits, when left at our own Caprice 
are we more apt to indulge than in the observance 
of that which is beautiful in nature—of that which 
strikes us as either grand in effect, sad in its loneli. 
ness, or pleasing in its rich variety of sunlight and 
shade? 

Nay—so intimate is the connection of mind and 
| outward existencies, so sweetly does the harmony of 
nature accord with the sentiments of a well-regula. 
ted mind, that the generous and benevolent man cone 
, templates with unwearied delight the stream, diffusing 

its blessings as it flows along, and making every thing 
_ wear the smiling aspect of fertility ; while, on the oth- 

er hand, the gloomy and discontented mind betakes 

itself to some lonely and barren spot, as the scene 
_most congenial to its own character. We are, or pre- 
‘tend to be, filled with astonishment that the Indian 
‘prefers the desolation—no, we cannot thus name it, 

for the forest and the waters speak an intelligible 
language to the,son of Nature ; but that he prefers 
| the solitude of woods, and the privations which there 
attend him, to the ease and comfort of social life. It 
_may be that he does separate himself from the habits 
of his fathers, that he does quit their path to follow 
|that of his white brethren. But, alas for him—his 
| heart is not in the cultivated field nor in the thronged 
| city, but sighs for the stillness of the forest, and a spot 
1 where the echo of the axe has never disturbed the qui- 
|| et of Nature. Do you ask why it is thus? Turn with 
/us and view him in his wild and unsubdued state ; read 
| within his heart those emotions which you cannot 
| read upon his countenance—the burning love of fame 
| —the weariness under restraint—and then can you ac- 
count for his inaptitude to the tamer pursuits of exist- 
ence. Again, what can have caused that greatness of 
soul, that fearlessness of danger, that romantic but just 


_sense of honor, which are the distinguishing traits of 
his character? From childhood he has become famil- 
iar with the most beautiful and sublime scenery of 
Nature ; and as one must receive some impression 
1 from objects which are constantly offered to the view, 
| he has acquired that independence of thought which 
|it is the province of such scenery to inspire. It is 
' hardly possible that one, the early portion of whose 
i life has been passed in exploring with undeviating foot 
the depths of his native forest, in guiding his frail canoe 
|over the unquiet waters, should feel equally happy 
! when the chains of civilization have been cast over 
|him. We should as soon expect to view the tower- 
| ing oak flourish beneath the most intense glare of & 


'tropic sun, as a native of the forest rejoicing in the 
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— 
light which should find an entrance over the pros- 
i} 

a trees of his forest home. 


hich plume would droop ‘neath the sun’s burning glare ; 
~ m jaded forest, where are they—oh where! 
is COO}?SI 


and vile in his purposes. But such instances 
tures 


are rare. I n¢ 
tion, 


see . . . . “ 
the unbending rocks point at him in scorn. 


We would not be understood as imputing all thie to 
ihe unaided force of natural scenery alone. — 
a with its precepts and its traditions, Is 7 _ a 
jet to share in the formation of character ; and it 1s 


ypon him, 


only thei pi 
‘0 operate effectually and almost unfailingly. 

And now wander with us a moment to ialy—the 
and of genius and enthusiasm—where the poet’s lip 
and the painter’s hand are almost divine—where art 
sdeveloped in the utmost perfection of its beauty. 
Jreathe her soft and mellow air, and look upon her 
wight sun and her summer sky. Here the scenery 
stakes more of the beautiful than of the grand and 
maiestic ; and we thus discover, in the character of its 
sjabitants, more of refinement and delicacy than bold- 


Tu 


yess and daring. This, together with her treasured 


dores of other ages, her wonderful productions from | 


de hands of some of the first artists, have made her 
shat she is—a region replete with all which is the 
sist beautiful and the most vile ; the land of poetry, 
nimusic, and art, but also the clime of luxury and 
degradation. 

Inour favored land. there is an almost endless va- 


ry of scenery ; and, if we did not fear the imputa- | 


ion of partiality, we would dwell upon the union of its 
ieuty and sublimity—so happily blended as to admit 
dite courage and simplicity of the savage, softened 


iovn by the refinement and delicacy of the Italian. | 
Whatever your requirement may be, seek it here and | 
w will not be disappointed. Do you love to indulge | 
a the contemplation of the picturesque—sail down | 
teNorth River, or visit Lake George when the moon | 
izit is reflected from its waters, and the scenery has | 


tithe splendor and more than the nature ofa painting, 
ind then recount to us the imagination of your dreams. 
h you wish for solitude, for a place so lonely that 
juthere seem to hold a closer communion with Him, 
te sense of whose presence comes most forcibly up 

wusin the unfrequented spots of the earth ; whose | 
shete seems to be that of silence, we should rather | 
ayof continued praise, for the woods and streams and | 
telittle birds are full of his love, and a voice of glad- | 
wis heard in the profoundest depths of nature— 
Then leave the crowded city, and go into the yet un- 
ajlored portions of the West. 

But the scenery which we contemplate not only fills 
Satthe present time with emotions of delight or 
wancholy, as the beautiful or gloomy preponderates ; 
‘tot only acts its part in the formation of character, 
“in after times its memory will come like a pleas- 
ut dream over the heart. Are we dwelling in a for- 
én clime, far away from the endearments of home 
~it buta tree or familiar flower come across our 
Mh; let but a scene, how like, yet different, remind 


softhose which we loved in other days, and we are | 


H lager among strangers—for known faces are ga- 
“gon us, and gentle voices are whispering in our 
fs their words of remembered love. 





TRUTIL. — 


i d of one, abject in his na- | 
We may sometimes rea » abj 
leed, it appears to us a strange imagin- | 


a picture which fancy refuses to draw ; for it | 
“6 ifi y frown 
ms to us as if the magnificent trees would 


r combined influence which can be presnined | 


| Written for the Bouquet. 
| ODE TO FANCY. 
| 
| 


Way, thou restless airy Sprite,— 
Why linger round me now? 
Why is it, that thou dost delight 
To mock me with fantastic sight, 
And flood my heated brow?— 
I bid thee go,— 
Thou bring’st me wo,— 
And I would rest awhile, nor hence be troubled more! 





Say, thou restless airy thing,— 
Why art so fond of me? 
Why wilt not prune thy silver wing, 
And from my feverish brain outspring, | 
And leave me free? 
And let soft rest 
| Steal through my breast, 
| That for a moment in delusion I be blessed. 


True! I love thee silly Fay !— 

Have often bowed my soul 
Beneath thy full seraphic sway !— 
Have tasted thrilling ecstacy 

Beneath thy wild control!— 

But yet methought 

| Thy heart befraught 
| With kindness, and that thou did’st never come unsought. 


Now let it suffice thee, Sprite, 
That I do love thee well;— 
That oft I’ve wearied out the night, 
With thee, in Chald and mystic rite, 
Nor broke thy woven spell !— 
So leave my brain, 
Nor come again,— 
Until thou bring’st me happiness, unmixed with pain ! 


Leave me! leave me!—for my heart 
Is veiled with sickly fear, 
My thoughts, my dreams, they but impart 
A poison to increase the smart, 
And make the scene more drear ;— 
Go! go! sweet Fay! 
Nor longer stay, 
And give a moment’s rest to this poor wearied clay! 


And Sleep! thou balm for care!— 
Steal o’er my languid limbs; 
Let shapes of gloom be driven far 
And vanish in the hueless air,— 
And as my vision swims 
Through golden seas, 


| 
Let symphonies 


JUVENIS. 





of the translations from the Greek and Roman au- 

thors, were specimens of the highest order, evincing 
a thorough knowledge of the original, and a most fe- 
| licitous command of language.’ In 1820, in connec- 
| tion with the late J. W. Eastburn, he published * Ya- 
| moyden,’ a work celebrated among the lovers of 
| American poetry. In 1822, he was one of the edit- 
ors of the ‘ Atlantic Magazine,’ and afterwards, of 
|the ‘New-York Review,’ two periodicals distin- 
|guished by great taste and talent. Mr. Sands came 
| into the Commercial in 1827, and continued there as 
an assistant till his death, although he did not exclu- 
| sively deyote himself to its columns. He wrote for 
| several literary periodicals. He was one of the three 
_joint editors of the ‘Talisman,’ published by Mr.‘ E. 
| Bliss, a work very greatly and deservedly admired, 

It is greatly to be regretted that he has not left his 
| country some particular production, illustrating his 
mental power and learning. The waters of oblivion 
should not close over such a head. His ‘ Yamoy- 
'den’ will certainly retain its place among the best ef- 
| forts of American poetry ; but if he had been suffi- 
ciently disentangled from the cares of a daily press, 
| to lay out his strength upon a work entirely his own, 
his name would be more widely known, and his ster- 
ling talents more clearly understood, and ardently 
| praised. We do not think he has been properly 
| known, even here, where he lived. There was about 
| him a kind of modesty, which led him away from the 
| glare of public notice. They admired and loved him 
\the most, who enjoyed the best opportunities of dis- 
| covering his real merit. 
| The last poetical composition from the pen of Mr. 

Sands, appeared in the Commercial of November 
| thirtieth, It was entitled “The dead of 1832”—a 

singular and impressive coincidence. We extract 
|these verses. The reader will peruse them with a 

strange additional interest. Any last composition 
| from such a hand appeals to the feelings with pecu- 
jliar force. The last gift of a mind stricken from the 
| roll of life—the last tones of one descended into the 
|‘ blind cave of eternal night ;’ but these lines, so 
| fraught in every word with a deep and fearful mean- 
ing, which the writer himself knew not, must sink in- 
to every heart. 


THE DEAD OF EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND THIRTYTWO,. 


‘ Much yet remains unsung.’ 














| 
| 
Sweet as Ansonian zephyrs, round me gently rise! 
| 


From the New York Mirror. 
ROBERT C. SANDS, 





| Was the son of the venerable Comfort Sands, the 


‘only survivor of the Convention of 1777, in the state 
| of New-York, for the formation of the state constitu- 
| In 1815, he graduated from Columbia college, 


| tion. 
| which he left with a high reputation for the chaste el- 
‘| egance and uncommon power of his writings. The 
||* Academic Recreations,’ a work extending to three 
|| hundred pages, he published at the age of fourteen. 
1 His first efforts were directed to the study of law, the 
1 practice of which he commenced, but his literary 
|| taste was too deeply marked to be eradicated ; and 
'}we next find him, after having abandoned his profes- 
| sion, seriously engaged in literary pursuits. In 1817, 
with several literary friends, he produced a series of | 
| essays in the Daily Advertiser, under the title of the | 
l|* Neologist,’ which were much distinguished among 
| the writings of the daily press. In 1819, in connec- | 
\|tion with the same gentlemen, he produced another | 
|| series of papers, under the signature of the ¢ Amphil- | 








| 
a’ as a beautiful remark of an ancient Heathen ‘| ogist.’ ‘These,’ says Mr. Knapp, ‘ gave their au. | 
tilosopher, that, “If the Almighty thought proper to|) thors a high rank in the literary world; they were | 
fader himself visible, he would choose Light for || critical, moral, playful and instructive productions, | 
but most remarkable for their purity of taste. Some | 


body, and ‘Truth for his soul.’ 


Ou Time and Death! with certain pace, 
Though still unequal, hurrying on, 
O’erturning, in your awful race, 
The cot, the palace, and the throne! 


Not always in the storm of war, 
Nor by the pestilence that sweeps 
From the plague-smitten realms afar, 
Beyoud the old and soleinn deeps. 


In crowds the good and mighty go, 
And to those vast, dim chambers hie, 
Where, mingled with the vile and low, 
Dead Cesars and dead Shakspeares lie! 


Dread ministers of God! sometimes 
Ye smite at once, to do His will, 

In all earth’s ocean-sever'd climes, 
Those—whose renown you cannot kill! 





When all the brightest stars that burn, 





At once are banished from their spheres; 
Men sadly ask, when shall return 
| Such luster to the coming years? 
| 


For where is he (a)—who lived so long— 
Who raised the modern Titan’s ghost, 

And showed his fate, in powerful song, 
Whose soul for learning’s sake was lost! 





| 


(a) Geothe and his Faust. 
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Where he (b)—who backwards to the birth 
Of time itself, adventurous trod, 

And in the mingled mass of earth = «~ < 
Found out the handiwork of God? ‘™ 





FROM THE DIARY OF AN EDITOR. _| man, I declare,’ said 1, ‘very much of a gentle 
Bx THSODORE.S. FAY. | I am fortunate this morning.’ Let us see. 7 — 
a a | ‘ “ Delightful delineations of life and manners” es 
| s 


“discovers the finest natural taste, hi 


ghly cultivateg out 





Where he (c)—who in the mortal head 
Ordained to gaze on heaven, could trace 

The soul’s vast features, that still tread 
The stars, when earth is nothingness? 





Where he (d)—who struck old Albyn’s lyre, 
Till round the world its echoes roll, | 
And swept, with all a prophet’s fire, | 


The diapason of the soul? | 
| 


Where he (e)—who read the mystic lore, 
Buried, where buried Pharaohs sleep, 

And dared presumptions to explore 
Secrets four thousand years could keep? 


Where he (f)—who with a poet’s eye | 
Of truth, on lowly nature gazed, 
And made even sordid poverty 
Classic, When in his numbers glazed? 
Where—that old sage, (g) so hale and staid | 


The ‘greatest good’ who sought to find : 


Who in his garden mused, and made | 
' 


All forms of rule for all mankind? 


And thou (h)—whom millions far removed 
Revered—the hierarch meek and wise— 
Thy ashes sleep, adored, beloved, 
Near where thy Wesley’s coffin lies. 


He too, the heir of glory—where 
Hath great Napoleon’s scion fled ?. 

Ah! glory goes not to an heir! 
Take him, ye noble, vulgar dead! 


But hark! a nation sighs! for he (?) 

Last of the brave who periled all 
To make an infant empire free, 

Obeys the inevitable call! 
They go—and with them is a crowd 

For human rights who thought and did! 
We rear to thein no temples proud, 

Each hath his mental pyramid. 
All earth is now their sepulcher, 

The mind, their mouument sublime— 
Young in eternal fame they are— 

Such are your triumphs, Death and Time. 

On Sunday the sixteenth of December, at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, while engaged in writing an 
article for Mr. Hoffman’s forthcoming * Knickerbocker,’ 
Mr. Sands was suddenly seized with an eapopicctic 
fit, and at eight in the evening expired. 

To the praise so frequently usurped by the 
undeserving, Mr. Sands has a just claim. He was 
truly a man of genius, as wel] as a scholar. Ilis 
actions were all amiable, He was deeply beloved by 
his friends, and enemies he had none. 
sircle he was frank and free, but never forward. His 


wit enlightened it with many a flash, but never in | 


unkindness. Around his grave gathered a numcrous 
crowd, comprising much of the talent and learning of 
the city ; and a more impressive moment than that 
which consigned to the earth one so universally 


There assembled 


beloved, can scarcely be imagined. 


men of various parties and characters—but there were | 
no animosities to be sacrificed-—no wrongs to be for- | 


gotten—no one caine to forgive over the dead, tlic 
unkindness he would have resented against the living. 
He who was laid in his last sleeping-place, was re- 
membered in every bosom only as one gentle and 
kind—one whose voice liad been heard witi pleasure 
—whose lips breathed no slanders—whose pen drop- 


ped no gall—who was just, not insolent—and supcri- | 


or, without being presuming. ¥. 





(6) Cuvier. (c) Spurzheim. (d) Scott. 
(f) Crabbe. (g) Jeremy Bentham. (f) 
t) Charles Carroll. 


(c) Champollion. 
Adam Clarke. 


‘the same subject, viewed from different positions, 
i} 


‘ : 
In the social | 


Fee Sae0s —  .. __ |) by study’*—* would bear a comparison 

| Ir is scarcely possible to satisfy even an individual in ‘jest flights of genius among the 
. . . . e . i e 

‘all his moods of mind. His tastes will differ from || fair to become the most extraordi 

i] . . 1 } 

yours in many instances ; and when they are alike, | age.’ ’ 

| Fine sentences these—fair, 


with the high. ‘Jams 
Ancients” —« pigs ‘Dissat 
nary writer of his fonded sir 


jn my mol 
clear hand—exceljent 


° : | ajlished | 
| whence one sees the existence of much which the ‘grammar. Here, Peter—tell Mr. MacNiven sites : 
| other does not suspect, will produce an infinite varie- out the ‘ important statement respecting a yo ave itinthe C 
} ss , ig se ‘ = of || “Pewee & Young an ‘Ti’s toc 
| ty of opinions. How difficult, then, is the task of | unprotected female,’ and I shall have ‘ ty o* - 

» UN. press. 


catering for the huge, capricious creature called the ‘| der the head of polite literature. 
| public. A monster with despotic power—responsible 


| 


af ‘J wish 
| §The men are Waiting for copy,” said Pet I wist 
to no one—guided by no law—constructed of hetero- | « they’ve got the unprotected female almost set a 
geneous materials—gifted with desires and appetites | ¢(Can’t help it, Peter. I must look over icon 
| inconsistent with each other—demanding to-day what | script and point it. The deuce take the ; on 
| A - . ; & ; cca > pe 1a 
| he will loath to-morrow—with power to blight with a | They don’t know a comma from a note of thes ee 
; Ae age rr 
| glance, yet so thoughtles and destitute of that sort of |tion. Here’s an essay on the importance dumm. 
s mes Uiling | 
°. 4 
short~and | 


| prudence which an individual applies to the proper | virtuous principles into the young—very 
e of virtuous principles § 


| administration of his own affairs, that the weakest | let me see: ‘ The importance 
hand may sometimes lead him astray, for he has a | comma—instilled into youth—c 


me tell yo 
and the de 
mature, In 
‘Stop, s 
bow chair, 
mad; whe 
civility anc 
fur, I fling 
per. J hat 
fed, stupi¢ 


| 
| | | ed i omma—future happi. 
| great propensity to plunge into excesses. In truth ness—welfare in life; it’s all pointed, 


| 

| 
\ the poor editor has a dire time of it, whose business | ]’ll_ just look over this review, and hay 
i is to wait on this mighty monster, to soothe his rage, | ten minutes.’ 
| to please his variable taste, to pat him softly on the And at it went. The article I found tobe tole ; 
i back, and put him in a good humor with himself. ably well written; but the praise awarded to “i 
| It is not, however, the public alone with whom the |Thompson’s travels became so fulsome, and hig al : 
\| editor has to deal. There isa vast variety of under ‘duction was placed so far above every other vile : 
|, machinery, against which he must work his way. tion of this or any other century, that I found it ne. | 
|| Iwas setting in my elbow chair, profoundly enga- | cessary to strike out, alter and moderate, with consid. 


Take it up. 

e it ready in 4 greater obj 
‘T regret 
nature she 
walter you 
able for wl 
ford you—1 
circulation 
bok which 
sw nor he 
the most e3 


} 


! . : . : ° . 
|| ged in the duties of my avecation, surrounded with — erable freedom, 
various new publications and piles of newspapers. 1 


twas , ut 1 ands of ers ae ; 
It was then put in the hands of the compositor, and j 


|| was interrupted by a timid knock at the door, which | in the afternoon, JT had just spread out a clean proof Mr. Th 
i| : : , et. Thom 
| presently opened to adinit a tall, gaunt gentleman, on the table, when the erudite reviewer again made § this b 
Ie aa ee , eos ase eon pect his bes 
i with spectacles and a cane. Although apparantly | his appearance, as Jean, perpendicular, and intellect ‘You arc 
young, he moved with a staid air of wisdom. His’ ual as ever. " 
ie . : : aul my cot 
|| face was lean and intellectual, and he entered upon ‘Good evenirg to you, sir,’ he exclaimed. § As] 
| my acquaintance with the formality of one on excel- was casually passing this way, it struck me that I d 
sues em ee : a you do not 
lent terms with himself. | would ask the favor of a proof of my review? ussage t] 
i} Fi r : | ‘ : . > 4 ¥ ssage thre 
(| ‘Sir, I have taken the liberty to call on you. Tam ‘Certainly, sir. You will perceive, however, that an 
| : ) ive, however, been 


connected with the Cahawba Democrat, aud wish to | T have availed myself of your polite permissiom to— 
hand you a short review of Mr. Thompson’s Travels 
in Kamschatka. I think myself that it is one of my 
| happiest efforts. Your paper is well established, and 
I believe has a pretty wide circulation, so [ conclu- 


vhen a thi 
titered, J 
tod, but rec 
lised, whic 


to—that is--to—’ 


Y 7! Nn . ° 
*To what!’ asked perpendicular, with a stare of 
surprise and expectation. 


I perceived his face darken a little, and ‘a pair of 


ded to let you have it.’ very reasonable large greenish looking eyes peering a 
‘Sir,’ said I, gradually unbending the expression at me above the spectacles. I am 2 modest man, we ledis — 
of severity with which I had at first received him as can neyer summons up energy even to vindicate, — 
an intruder, ‘you are very welcome, sir. Pray take with any degree of success, my own rights, unless I ona 
, 


Tara am hanny ak sour acanaintance ” ; ] ° : 
aseat. Iam happy to make your acquaintance. get slightly warmed in the areument. His stare and sho ma 

ee Seen | eer. tke ee - rt me lay Ww 
good, sir,’ he replied, placing the | sententiousness combined, rather embarrassed me. 


manuscript in my hands 


‘You are very 1 

° ; i “taving w 
; ‘IT have read your journal ‘Whi, the fact is, my dear sir, you are—thatis, tercame f 
vith much interest, and should be happy to be con- |! you must be—indecd, it is impossible but that you : 















| > dorns > ONO “An¥Y Contributors” ’ 1 , 
sidered as once of yout cc ntributors. should be—-aware that—the ere atest authors—the A 
‘Sir. von are very kind wos = » pleas A re . . ee 
Sir, you are very kind. It would give me pleas- |) most renowned—and—so forth—in the hurry of wi 
ure, sir, to publish vour communications. J] suppose, | ting—in the—’ Varee T 
see eee : : : 4 || : E Lat 
ee) ae Rae eee ees a me : ' al 
if I should wish, in overlooking the article, if I should ‘The glow of composition,’ he gravely interrupted. MiB ens nothin 


wish—wish to retou¢h—to revise—to—’ 
‘Oh, sir, any alteration you are perfectly welcome 
to make which your experience dictates.’ 


6 Bcd hes - eee ree ie re 
Exactly so, sir--in the glow of composition, they tDtospect o 


Lie Variety ¢ 
NO Of this f 
ud detestin 


itor, 


sometimes—’ 


‘Oh, yes, J understand—some trivial error in gram 
‘T have no idea that any will be necessary.’ tmar—I hope you have carefully corrected any thing 
‘Whatever you please, cir. of that kind.’ 


no great things—but I think it will make some talk. | 


The piece is so-so— 
| 


‘Why, the truth is, my dear sir, your article is Asem had 


“Cit amuser 


Nv. 


Do not let me interrupt you, sir, you appear to be en- || really —but—but—in one or two trivial circumstances 
[ thought that you a little overdid the matter, and—’ 

‘Sir? 

The crisis had arrived—I had got along so far tolet 
erably well, so | buttoned my coat, took a pinch of 
snufi, and was preparing to go at it again; when the 
|| suffered a slight disposition toward the angular to in-|! learned reviewer, who had been looking over thé 


i 


‘gaged. IT wish you good morning, sir.’ 


Py @ : oe . ae A | Paturas 
Good morring, sir,’ said I, fairly rising out of my ha the ¢ 
A z J ~ He Ten 

Ny 


| capacious elbow chair, a thing which Tnever do ex. 


Sasa F tis fortnn 
cept on very particular occasions, ‘good morning, sir.’ | LT 

J ; 53 * ie pe 
val, 
* “ler neve 
} . : j se 8 ZOOd 
| trude upon the elegant perpendicularity of his person, || proof, exclaimed, with an expression something SIM aang 
|| and made his exit. \| lar to that of Hamlet, when he perceived the ghost UHM Troy, 4 for 


| «A very agreeable, well behaved, intclligent young | the old gentleman, “grateful 


He gathered up his cloak, adjusted his spectacles, 
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“Why, thunder and lightning, sir! what’s all this ? || Heved, and made his application with confidence of | tion, orn he saw a sun ron that he = yee a 
why, you've ruined the article for ever! the very ! redress : the ungrateful world soon grew weary of his | serene sky over his head, and blooming verdure under 
«+ passages, those I had set my heart on, are cut’) importunity ; for pity is but a short lived passion. || his feet. 
—_— " || He soon therefore began to view mankind in a very || ‘I plainly perceive your amazement,’ said the Gen- 
‘ am sorry, sit, that you are dissatisfied with—’ i cifferrent light from that in which he had before be- 1 ius ; ‘but suspend it for a while. This world was 
Discatistied, sir? I am dissatisfied, sir! I am of- held them ; he perceived a thousand vices he had ne- formed by Alla, tees request, and under the inspec. 
gnded sir! Lam insulted, sir! You have put words |, ver before suspected to exist; wihicrever he turned, | tion of our Great Prophet ; who once entertained the 
5 my mouth which I never used. I won’t have this || ingratitude, dissimulation, and treachery, contributed | same doubts which filled your mind when I found you, 
lished so. I will withdraw the copy. I'll publish | to increase his detestation of them. Resolved there- | and from the Conneqeenes of which  sanalasteales lately 
Sa Cahawba Democrat.’ || fore to continue no longer in a world which he hated, | rescued. The rational inhabitants of this world are 
yn too late. ‘The paper is nearly ready for the H and which repaid his detestation with contempt, he | formed agreeable to your own ideas ; they are abso- 
—_ | retired to this region of sterility, in order to brood | lutely without vice. In other respects it resembles your 
ei it was ready to go to the devil, sir? Let! over his resentment in solitude, and converse with the | earth, but differs from it in being wholly inhabited by 
ne tell you, you overstep the limits of your right, sir, | the only honest heart he knew, namely, with his | men who never do wrong. If you find this world more 
and the decency of a gentleman, and the modesty of own. i agreeable than that you so lately left, you have free 
nature, in thus presuming to—’ | A cave was his only shelter from the inclemency of | permission to spend the remainder of your days in it; 
‘Stop, sir,’ said I, once move raising from my el-. the weather; fruits gathered with difficulty from the | but permit me for some time to attend you, that I 
jow chair, for the impudence of the fellow made me mountain’s side his only food ; and his drink was | may silence your doubts, and make you better ac- 
mid; when any one takes advantage of the natural fetched with danger and toil from the headlong tor- | quainted with your company and your new habita- 
swility and diffidence of my manner, to probe me too | rent. In this manner he lived, sequestered from soci- || tion? 
ir, I fing modesty where the rascal wished my pa-| ety, passing the hours in mecitation, and sometimes 1 ‘A world without vice ! Rational beings without 
yet, T hate a quarrel as a very troublesome, undigni- | exulting that he was able to live independently of his | immorality ? cried Asem in a rapture : ‘I thank thee, 
fei, stupid piece of business; but a bully is yeta || fellow-creatures. i{ O Alla, who hast at length heard my petitions ; this, 
neater object of contempt. || Atthe foot of the mountain an extensive lake dis- H this will produce happiness, ecstacy, and ease. O 
i ‘regret, sir,’ said], ‘that any difference of this | played its glassy bosom, reflecting on its broad surface } for an immortality to spend it among men who are 
nture should have arisen between us. You told me| the impending horrors of the mountain. To this ca- | incapable of ingratitude, injustice, fraud, violence, and 
walter your piece, and I have done so. I am respon- || pacious Mirror he would sometimes descend, and recli- 1 a thousand other crimes, that render society misera- 
ible for what appears in my columns. [I will not af- | ning on its steep banks, cast an eager look on the || ble.’ 
ford you—nay, sir, hear me out—any medium for the | smoothexpanse that lay before him. ‘ How beautiful,’ i 


‘Cease thine exclamations,’ replied the Genius. 
culation of opinions which may be false. The he often cried, ‘is Nature ! how lovely even in her || ‘ Look around thee ; reflect on every object and action 


tok which you praise so enthusiastically, I never | wildest scenes ! How finely contrasted is the level 1 before ue, and communicate to me the result of thine 
swnor heard of. I have, therefore, cut out some of || plain that lies before me, with yon awful pile that } observations. Lead wherever you think proper, I 
the most extravagant encomiums. Who your friend, rl hides its tremendous head in clouds! But the beauty || shall be your attendant and instructor. Asem and 
i. Thompson is, I know not; but I shrewdly sus- of these scenes is no way comparable with their utility | his companion traveled on in ‘silence for some time, 
yet his beok is unworthy such unlimited praise.’ r —hence a hundred rivers are supplied which distribute inca former being entirely lost in astonishment ; but at 
‘You are unfit, sir, to conduct a public journal,’ } health and verdure to the various countries through H last recovering his former serenity, he could not help 
| which they flow. Every part of the universe is —— that the face of = country a = 
‘Let me tell you, sir,’ said I, ‘there is the door. If|| beautiful, just, and wise ; but man, vile man, is a|| resemblance to that he had left, except that this sub- 
judo not walk out of it, I shall afford you a shorter || solecism in nature, the only monster in creation. || terranean world still seemed to retain its primeval 
pesage through the window.’ | Tempests and whirlwinds have their use ; but vicious | wilderness. 
The scene was rapidly approaching its denouement, || ungrateful man is a blot in the fair page of universal | ‘Here,’ cried Asem, ‘I ponerse animals of prey, 
vena third person, my worthy friend Mr. Smith, | beauty. Why was I born of that detested species, and others that seem only designed for their subsis- 
tiered. Ile greeted my antagonist with a familiar | whose vices are almost a reproach to the wisdom of'|| tence ; it is the very same - the world over our 
inl, but received in return a salutation rather con- | the divine Creator? Were men entirely free from | heads. But had I been permitted to instruct our 
‘sel, which was no sooner given, than the elegant | vice, all would be uniformity, harmony, and order. A || Prophet, I would have removed this defect, and for- 
titic, after a fierce glance at me, withdrew. | world of moral rectitude should be the result of a || med no voracious or destructive me which only 
‘Who is that agreeable young man?’ asked I, when j, perfect moral agent. Why, then, O Alla ! must I be |! prey on the other parts of the creation. ° Your =~ 
iedisappeared. | thus confined in darkness, doubt, and despair ?” | derness for inferior animals is, J find, remarkable, 
‘That—why,—that’s Thompson—Mr. Obadiah}! Just as he uttered the word despair, he was agoing || Said the Genius smiling. But with regard to meaner 
Thompson, the author of Travels to Kamschatka, |! to plunge into the lake beneath him, at once to satisfy aed this world exactly resembles the other, and 
"may without any flattery on his own part, boast | his doubts, and put a period to his anxiety ; when he indeed for obvious reasons ; for the earth can support 
“taring written one of the dullest productions that |! perceived a most majestic being walking on the surface || @ more considerable number of animals, by their 
"ercame from the press.’ of the water, and approaching the bank on which he || thus becoming food for each other, than if they had 
| stood. So unexpected an object at once checked his | lived entirely on her vegetable production. So that 
| purpose ; he stopped, contemplated, and fancied he a - es eee cae pines 
| ; ‘ ee a te anata " 
Virrt Tauris lifts its head above the storm, and pre- | ie oF en ae in rash | seegoren But let us hasten on to the inhabited 
“tls nothing to the sight of the distant traveler but 1 purpose ; the Father of the faithful has seen thy '| country before us, and see what that offers for instruc- 
'Hospect of nodding rocks, falling torrents, and all || justice, thy integrity, thy miseries, and hath sent me || tion. 
“vinety of tremendous nature ; on the bleak bo- || to afford and administer relief. Give me thy hand, | They soon gained the parapets of the forest, 
a this frightful mountain, secluded from society, and follow without trembling wherever I shall lead : and entered the Ne ee 
oe the ways of men, lived Asem, the Man | in me behold the Genius of Conviction, kept by the | vices and sages iota ie “ite ce ae 
_ | Great Prophet, to turn from their errors those who go | he hoped to experience in suc pie bi * . 
See uth with men, had shared in } astray, not from curiosity, but a rectitude of intention. ! wn they had bse gt selon eeu : sa 
3 ausements, and had been taught to love his fel- || Follow me, and be wise.’ || when they beheld one edie ¢ 
a with the most ardent affection ; but | Asem immediately descended upon the lake, and his } hasty vaca ponent sande pen 
Agi tenderness of his disposition he exhausted || guide conducted him along the surface of the water, i army of squirreis yon ms . " ee What ray 
eo relieving the wants of the distress. || till coming near the center of the lake, they both | ens,’ cried —: why , send . oe “§ 
“© Petitioner never sued in vain, the weary began to sink ; the waters closed over their heads ; || fear from animals 30 contemp " eo: 7 pn 
; a eng ‘d his door; he only desisted from they descended several liundred fathoms, till Asem just | | ly pocorn crn i ese 
ring When he had no longer the power of re- |Teady to give up his life as inevitably lost, found | er ag — % a a ee eee aes 
lim & fortan ie i himself with his celestial guide in another world, at fee pa ‘is truly surprising ; nor can I see the 
“onda — ee benevolence he expect- || the bottom of the waters, where human foot had never } to his guiee, ie bia ey: era dl 
w -Feturn from those he had formerly re- |jtrod before. His astonishment was beyond descrip- || reason for so strange an ¢ ; 














ASEM, THE MAN-HATER. 
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or, ‘how ridiculous! We have no wisdom here, for 
for it ; true wisdom is only a 
knowledge of our own duty, and the duty of others to 
us ; but of what use is such wisdom here ? each intu- 
itively performs what is right in himself, and expects 
the same from others. Ifby wisdom you should mean 
vain curiosity, and empty speculation, as such pleas- 
ures have their origin in vanity, luxury, or avarice, we 
are too good to pursue them. ‘ All this may be right,’ 
says Asem; ‘but methinks I observe a solitary dispo- 
sition prevail among the people ; each family keeps 


we have no occasion 


separately within their own precincts, without society, 
or without intercourse.’ ‘That indeed is true,’ repli- 
ed the other; ‘here is no established society ; nor 
should there be any; all societies are made either 
through fear or friendship; the people we are among 
are too good to fear each other; and there are no mo- 
tives to private erent ys where all are equally mer- 


itorious.” * Well, then,’ said the sceptic, ‘as Iam to 

spend my time here, if [ am to have neither the polite 

arts, nor wisdom, nor friendship, in such a world, I 

shouid be glad at least of an easy companion, who may 

tell me lis thoughts, and to whom I may communi. 
cate mine.’ ‘And to what purpose should either do 

this !’ says the Genius: ‘flattery or curiosity are vi- 
cious motives, and never allowed of here; and wis- 
dom is out of the question.’ 

‘ ‘Still, however,’ said Asem, ‘the inhabitants must 
be happy ; each is contented with his own posses- 
sions, nor avariciously endeavors to heap up more 

‘ie than is necessary for nis own subsistence ; each has| 

therefore leisure fur pitying those that stand ia necd| 
of Lis compassion.’ He had scarcely spoken when | 

his ears were assaulted with the lamentations of a 


wretch who sat by the way-side, 


found him in the last stage of a consumption.— 
‘Strange,’ cried the son of Adam, ‘that men who are 


and, in the most de- || 

. ° ! 
plorable distress, seemed gently to murmur at his own |} 
misery. Asem immediately ran to his relief, and|| 





on 
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; a 
anima's,’ replied the Genius, ‘ has of late grown very | free from vice should thus suffer so much misery with- | SONNET For the Bouquet, 
: | . ° | NE 
4 powerful in this country ; for the inhabitants at first) out relief!’ ‘Be not surprised,’ said the wretch who | 
x ~ sh demand b a a WRITTEN AT THE GRAVE OF A sig 
H ; thinking it unjust to use either fraud or force in des-!' was dy ing: ‘ would it not be the utmost injustice for ] TER. 
Bi: troying them, they have insensibly increased, and now, beings, who have only just sufficient to support them- | Tuov angel Spirit! hovering o'er this spot, 
5 ; - a Ma 2 | _ : . ao . 
: frequently ravage their harmless frontiers.’ ‘But selves, and are content with a bare subsistence, to |) oO _ : + 4 gee oe 
4 s . $ . : rae 2 | ' whe Ck 1e i answe 
} they should have been destroyed,’ cried Asem ; ‘you take it from their own mouths to put it into mine ! | h: when I call thee, wilt thou answer not, 
ut f h nevlect.’ ‘Where is) They never are possessed of a single meal more than | Shall thy sweet accents no more greet wy ear? 
= , . cee ee : . , one ae : 2 
see the consequences of such neglect. e is They neve possesse a sing é | Ah! thou art gone! life's fitful fever o'er, 
then that tenderness you so lately expressed for, is necessary ; and what is barely necessary cannot be | And thou art slumbering in a dreamless night; 
; subordinate animals ? replied the Genius smiling; dispensed with.’ ‘They should have been supplied | Thy blue eyes open to the morn no more, 
{ P I 
) : x ? ‘ | 
‘ ‘you seem to have forgotten that branch of justice.’| with more than is necessary,’ cried Asem; ‘and yet |» No more it greets the evening’s pensive light. 
‘I must acknowledge my mistake,’ returned Asem ;| I contradict my own opinion but a moment before ;— | The birds sing sweetly by our lonely home, 
; ; —-. Thy favorite red-breast sits i 
: ‘I am now convinced that we must be guilty of tyran- | all is doubt, perplexity, and confusion. Even the ‘ ve nae —- % a5 ~~ limb, 
— : ‘ 2 i 7 ‘ . “ ‘ nd seem’s to mourn that thou wilt never come 
't ny and injustice to the brute creation, if we would en-| want of ingratitude is no virtue here, since they nev Nail, tt te ee at et Come 
; Serv Sais Ri ey eae ce % Again, aud listen ¢ s early hymn. 
joy the world ourselves. But let us no longer observe er received a fav or. They have, how ev er, another The flowers are blooming, too, the live long day, 
4 the duty of man to these irrational creatures, but, excellence yet behind; the love of their country is But ah! the loveliest one hath pass’d away. 
survey their connections with one another.’ | still l hope one of their darling virtues.’ ‘Peace, j a 
As they walked farther up the country, the more he; Asem,’ replied the Guardian, with a countenance not HABITS OF ECONOMY 
ok was surprised to see no vestiges of handsome houses less severe than beautiful, ‘ nor forfeit all thy preten- : ; 
su gt ; ; ; ‘Asticut knowledge of human nature will showy, 
no cities, nor any mark of elegant design. His con- | sions to wisdom: the same selfish motives by which i iia tibet el , 
. se : , 5 . says Mr. Colquehou iat when a man ocets 
ductor, perceiving his surprize, observed that the in- we prefer our own interest to that of others, induce = Mille in es i orld i Soli : pee gels 
’ i = 5 - " e . e ie FOr ic eC is desirous Of ve tine P 
habitants of this new world were perfectly content us to regard our country preferably to that of another. ,...._ . eee ape ; Some Ona 
: : . : nig | Rosie . 4 ames little further.’ Such is the growth of provident habits 
with their ancient simplicity ; each had a house, Nothing less than universal benevolence is free from eee ie 
‘ ss “— : : Z i that it has been said, if a journeyman lays by the first 
which, though homely, was sufficient to lodge his lit-_ vice, and that you see is practised here.’ trange !’ five shill is hala Mr. Will t 
i ; : aS é Lae ive shillings kis fortune is made. Mr. William Hal 
tle family ; they were too good to build houses which cries the disappointed pilgrim, in an agony of dis- 5 ‘ Hall, 
,s me rg : 8 = Veet oC who has bestowed great attention on the state of the 
could only increase their own pride, and the envy of tress ; ‘what sort of a world am I now introduced : ace : “y 
‘ ” : “ ‘ = ; ; f . laboring poor, declares he never knew an instance of 
the spectator ; what they built was for convenience, to? There is scarcely a single virtue but that of % : ; 
. eee oe = : one who had saved money coming to the parish, | 
and not for show. ‘At least then,’ said Asem, ‘they temperance, which they practice ; and in that they oe ae i 
: ; é %: ’ | And he adds moreover, ‘ those individuals who save % 
have neither architects, painters, nor statuaries, in are no way superior to the brute creation. There is 
: ee ; 4 o , é : : money are better workmen, if they do not work bett er, 
their societies ; but these are idle arts, and may be! scarcely an amusement which they enjoy ; fortitude 4 
i A : ; ie rae ; é dali » they behave better, and are more respectable; and I) 
spared. However, before I spend much more time, liberality, friendship, wisdom, conversation, and love 1 
: ; , would sooner have in my trade a hundred men who 
/ you should have my thanks for introducing me intu, of country, all are virtues entirely unknown here , sa 
, 5 j : nee 2 save money, than two hundred who spend every 
the society of some of their wisest men: there is thus it seems to beacquainted with vice is not to know ate : : ae 
. ; aie ee shilling they get. In proportion as individuals save al 
scarcely any pleasure to me equal to a refined conver- yirtue. Take me O my Genius, back to that very}; : 
Wiles ; me 7 ; ’ little money their morals are much better; theyi 
sation ; there is nothing of which [am so much ena- world which I have despised : a world which has Alla ; ee . . a 
italy 2 > : ee aa: ; ; : husband that Jittle, and there is a superior tone given” 
ik mored as wisdom.’ ‘ Wisdom,’ replied his instruct-) for its contriver is much more wisely formed than 


to their morals, and they behave better for 
It is scarcely] 
necessary to remark, that habits of thoughtfulness and 
frugality are at all times of immense importance.— 
Wilderspin’s Early Discipline. 


that which has been projected by Mahomet. — Ingrati- 
tude, contempt, and hatred, I can now suffer, for per- 
havs I have deserved them. 


they have a little stake in society.’ 


When [arraigned the 
wisdom of Providence, I only showed my own igno- 
rance : henceforth let me keep from vice myself, and 
pity it in others.’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tur Surine.—The first number of the second vol 
ume of this periodical, is upon our table, and the varig 


He had scarcely ended, when the Genius, assuming 
an air of terrible called all his thunders 
around him and yanished in a whirlwind. Asem as- 
tonished at the terror of the scene, looked for his im- | 
aginary world; when casting his eyes around, he per- 
ceived himself in the very situation, and in the very 
place where he began to repine and despair ; his right 
foot had been just advanced to take the fatal plunge 
nor had it been yet withdrawn ; so instantly did Prov- 
idence strike the series of truth just imprinted on his 
soul. He now departed from the water side in tran- 
quility, and leaving his horrid mansion, traveled to 
Segestan, his native city ; where he diligently appli- 
ed himself to commerce and put in practice that wis- 
dom he had learned in solitude. 


complacency, 


ous improvements exhibited in and upon it, claim a§ 
The work is conducted 
Amherst Cok 
and the matter which usually occupies its pa 


our hands a passing notice. 
‘by a number of under graduates in 
lege,’ 
ges, would do honor to older and more experience 


The tabl 
| of Contents presents a variety,—Tales, Essays, Pog 


writers than we can suppose them to be. 


‘etry, and C ritisism,—and in either department, tast 
and talent are clearly manifest. The work is affori 
ed at a low price, and we hope, is liberally | yatronized 
It deserves encours igement, if it does not receive it. 

Exquirern.—aA very neaty exec 

The publication dates if 


Tue Lirerary 
filled sheet. 


The frugality of a few 
; the number of his do- 
mnestics increased ; his friends came to him from ev- 
ery part ofthe city; nor did he receive them with 
disdain; and a youth of misery was concluded with 
an oldage of elegance, affluence, and ease. 


ted, and well 
_ years soon produced opulence ‘ 


commencement on the first inst. at Buffalo, N. Yys 
ited by W. Verrinder, and published under the a 
age of the Buffalo Lyceum. The sheet is somewh 
longer, but its pages are exac tly the same si ize wit 
| our own, and is to be published semi-monthly, at Sly 
advance, or $2,00 if neg elected. W 
and exten 





RLASON, | per annum 
| cheerfully ace se the offer of an exchange, 
'| to its conductor the right hand of fel: owship. 
Tur Norra American MaGaaine. —A new al 
valuable montlily, edited by Sumner L. Fairfield, h 
recently been commenced in Philadel} phia. We 


met with it, the other day, on the table 
vledge that our 


by the examin 
can Literatun 


Dim as the borrow’d beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wand'ring travelers, 


Is reason to the soul! 


and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 
Nor light us here 


so reason’s glimme ring ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 
But guide us upward to a better day ! 


cidentally 
a cotemporary, and would acknovy 
tional pride was not a little excite d, 
tion of so excellent a specimen of Ameri ' 
We shall improve an early opportunity to give! 
more extended notice. 


And as those nightly tapers disappear, 

When day’s bright lord ascends gur hemisphere ; 

So pale grows reason at religion’s sight; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural night. 
Dryden. 
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